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For Friends’ Review. 

The publication by Baron Tauchnitz, as the one 
thousandth volume of his ‘‘Collection of British 
Authors,’’ of the authorized English version of the 
New Testament, edited by Constantine Tischendorf, 
with ‘‘ various readings from the three most cele- 
brated manuscripts of the original Greek text,’’ is 
calculated to excite public curiosity in regard to 
those ancient documents, whose variations from our 
received version it has thus thrown before the people 
in a form accessible to every purse. 


voted considerable study to the external history 


and the internal contents of these manuscripts, I | 


am induced to lay a brief account of them before 
the readers of the ‘‘ Review.’’ In regard to the 
Sinaitic Codex, I may remark that I have read care- 
fully everything which Tischendorf has published, 
in relation to its discovery and its character, 
whether in Latin, German, or English, in’ prefaces, 
pamphlets. and the journal of bis travels ; and am 
thus enabled to avoid the inaccuracies which are to 
be found in some previous accounts of it. T. C. 
THE ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
BY THOMAS CHASE, M. A, 
I. The Codex S'naiticus. 
In the midst of the savage grandeur and 
desolation of the peninsula of Sinai, high up | 
in a cleft in its confused maze of moun- 
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Having de-| 
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| tains, at an elevation of upwards of forty- 
|seven hundred feet above the sea, and under 
| the shadow of that rocky height which is 
| venerated alike by Jew, by Christian, and by 
Moslem, as the traditional scene of the giv- 
ing of the Law,—the centre of the holiest 
and most impressive associations which any 
land can claim save one .—rise the walls and 
the gardens of the Convent of St. Catharine.* 
| Very grateful to the eye of a travellerin the 
desert are the foliage’ of its tall cypresses and 
| fruit trees, and its cheerful signs of perma- 
nent human habitation. Founded by the 
|Emperor Justinian, about the year 530, it 
was built on the place pointed out by tra- 
dition as that on which Moses beheld the burn- 
ing bush; and it remains the one seat of 
European and of Christian civilization and 
worship in the whole country of Arabia. For 
more than thirteen hundred years, by day 
and by night, its monks have hourly chanted 
their prayers and swung their censers, in an 
| outward and formal service of religion; but 
‘not one convert have they made from the 
people among whom their lot has been cast, 
and the very serfs of the monastery—des- 
cendants of those given it by Justinian—al- 
|though originally Christians, have nearly all 
| been suffe red to apostatize to Mohammedan- 
ism. Nor have the monks of Sinai offered a 
single contribution to human knowledge as 
regards the physical features and the history 
of the country, nor even understood the value 
lof the treasures with which they were en- 
trusted, of some of the most ancient and au- 
thentic records of Holy Writ. Their number, 
originally large, has dwindled of late years 
to twenty. They are all Greeks, and gener- 
ally live but a few years at the convent, old 
‘residents constantly giving place to new 

| comers. + 
To this ancient monastery, in the spring of 


called a Convent of the Trans- 


| 
| 
| — 
* Originally 
figuration. 
+ American scholars will learn with interest that 


Professor Evangelinus Apostolides Sophocles, of 
Harvard University, spent a part of his youth in 
this convent. 
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1844, came an enthusiastic young German|the name of Codex Friderico-Augustanua, in 
scholar, Gottlob Friedrich Constantin Tisch-| honor of his patron, Friedrich August, the 
endorf, who, although but twenty-nine years| King of Saxony. Of course Tischendorf 
old, was already famous as an editor of the| was hoping all the time that he should at 
Greek Testament, and the decipherer of the | length obtain the rest of the manuscript. 
famous palimpsest at Paris,* which previous| He made proposals for it, through a friend 
scholars had pronounced illegible. With) whom he had found at the court of. the 
that comprehensiveness of view which fits| Viceroy of Egypt, but only to learn that the 
men for great enterprizes, he had resolved to| monks, having been taught its value, would 
collect, from every quarter in which they | not part with it for any sum of money. In 
could be looked for, all the existing ancient | 1853 he visited the monastery a second time, 
records of the sacred text; and not content| in the hope of being permitted to copy those 
with collating all the well-known manuscripts | parts of the codex which he had left behind, 
in Europe, with an energy that knew no ob-| but he could gain no tidings of them what- 
stacle, he made his way into Africa and Asia, | ever, and inferred that they had been carried 
hoping to rescue new treasures from oblivion | away to Europe. The manuscript appedtrs, 
in the cloisters of the East. Almost the first | however, to have been seen in the interim by 
place that he visited was the convent of St.|a Russian priest, and by Major Macdonald, 
Catharine. Here he examined the neglected | an officer in the English army. One trace 
library, which, although it bears the inscrip-|of the original work, indeed, was found by 
scription ‘pier uxn, “a (place of healing,|our diligent explorer at this visit~a single 
or) store-house of medicine for the soul,” is|shred, in a roll of parchment, contain- 
little resorted to by the ignorant monks.} If} ing eleven lines from the first book of Moses. 
the inscription has any propriety, it means| But few years passed before Tischendorf felt 


that learning isa drug on Mt. Sinai. The| 


pride of the convent was a beautiful codex of 
the Gospels, written upon exquisite white 
parchment in letters of gold, and adorned 


with beautiful paintings of the four evangel- | 


ists, our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and Peter, 
and said to have been the gift of the third of 
those Emperors who bore the name of Theo- 
dosius. From the character of the writing 


impelled for a third time to journey to the 
East, in the hope of prosecuting his search 
for ancient copies of the sacred text over a 
wider field and more fully than at either pre- 
vious visit. To facilitate his researches, he 
succeeded in gaining the powerful patronage 
and protection of the Emperor Alexander 
II. of Russia, the great champion of the Ori- 
ental Orthodox Church, and of the Empress 





it must date from the seventh or eighth cen-| his consort. Near the beginning of the year 
tury; but Tischendorf found it very inaccu- | 1859, the enthusiastic scholar presented him- 
rate, and of slight critical value. Something | self, for the third time, at the gates of the 
much more precious than this splendid and| convent on Mt. Sinai. After repeated calls 
costly codex had been thrown aside as worth- | from below, a door in the convent wall was 
less by the unintelligent guardians of the li-| opened, thirty feet above the ground, anda 
brary. In a large basket filled with remains | rope let down to receive the letters which the 
of torn and damaged manuscripts which stood | traveller brought. Ordinarily, guests are re- 
in the middle of the room, Tischendorf found | ceived through this same door, seating them- 
a considerable number of vellum leaves of a| selves on a cross-piece of wood at the end of 
Greek manuscript of the Septuagint version | the rope, and being then drawn up by the ser- 
of the Old Testament, which he at once|vantsoftheconvent. Tischendorf’s credentials 


recognized as one of the oldest in existence. | procured him a more distinguished reception. 


The contents of the basket bad been destined 
for the flames; two baskets full of similar 
materials having been already burned in the 
stove. Tischendorf easily obtained possession 
of forty-three sheets, about one-third of the 
number which he rescued ; but was not per- 
mitted to take the other portions, nor even to 


copy more than a single leaf. Unfortunately | 


he had betrayed the value of the treasure of 
which the monks had before been so uncon- 
scious. Of the portion he obtained he pub- 
lished a lithographic fac-simile in 1846, under 

* The coder Ephraemi Syri rescriptus, 

t In this library Tischendorf found a manuscript 
dropping to pieces from the devouring moths; and 
another, lying against the damp stone wall, which 
had itself actually become fossilized. 


In honor of his imperial commission, the 
steward of the convent appeared in person, 
in the name of the prior, and conducted the 
| guest through a door seldom used, “ into the 
still, friendly asylum.” The luggage and 
the dragoman took the usual journey through 
| the air. 

After five days’ tarriance, during which 
Tischendorf had carefully examined the treas- 
ures of the library, (consisting of fifteen 
| hundred volumes, five hundred of which are 
manuscripts, comprising generally works of 
the Christian fathers, and liturgical and theo- 
logical writings,) as well as ascended Mt. 
|Sinai, when he was preparing to take his 
departure and had sent his Bedouins after 
‘the camels, as he was taking a walk with the 
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steward, the conversation turned upon the | 
text of the Old Testament. Returning at} 
twilight to the convent, the steward invited | 
him to partake of a luncheon in his cell; and | 
while they were eating, remarked that he had | 
here a copy of the Septuagint, thereupon | 
bringing out of a corner of the room a large} 
manuscript, wrapped in a red cloth according | 
to the Oriental custom, which he had brought | 
to his own cell from the library of the cs 
qua or keeper of the sacred utensils. Glane- 
ing at the pile of vellum, Tischendorf soon 
recognized it as belonging to the same Codex 
of which he had rescued some leaves from | 
the basket of fuel fifteen years before— 
and, eagerly turning over the different sheets, 
beheld, to his astonishment, in addition to a 
large part of the Old Testament, the begin- 
ning and the end of the New, and the Epistle 
of Barnabas. It appears that soon after the 
original discovery in the waste basket, the| 
monks had found these sheets, and placed 
them with the fragments rescued from de-| 
struction. The German guest, concealing | 


his emotion, begged the privilege of taking 
the manuscript to his own chamber; to his 
unspeakable joy, he found that it contained 
the New Testament enfire, whereas all the 
other manuscripts, of the first class, as regards 
antiquity, are more or less imperfect; and he 
could not withhold the offering of praise and 


thanksgiving to that Divine Being who had 
suffered so valuable a boon for the Church of 
Christ to come into his hands. The first 
night he spent in transcribing the Epistle of 
Barnabas, in spite of a faint lamp and the} 
cold temperature; “quippe dormire nefas'| 
videbatur.” * 


The manuscript consisted of three hundred | 
and forty-six leaves of the most beautiful | 
vellum, and contained twenty-two books of| 
the Old Testament and Apocrypha, in the 
Septuagint version, (beginning at the first 
book of Chronicles,) on one hundred and 
ninety-nine leaves; and on the remaining one 
hundred and forty-seven the whole of the 
New Testament, the Epistle of Barnabas, | 
now found for the first time entire in the} 
original Greek, and a part of the Shepherd | 
of Hermas. From obvious signs, (of whose | 
nature I shall speak presently,) Tischendorf 
concluded that it was as old as any manu- 
script of the New Testament known to exist ; 
and he determined to make it available in the | 
great work of establishing and confirming 
the genuineness of those sacred writings, 
which, in the words of an English scholar,+ 
“constitute the very title-deeds of our Chris- 
tian inheritance.” 











| 


* Indeed it seemed impious to sleep. 


| 
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Understanding the aversion of the monks 
to part with the manuscripts in their posses- 
sion, he asked and obtained, after some oppo- 
sition, permission to copy the whole Codex at 
Cairo, where there were greater facilities for 
the work than at the convent. With the as- 
sistance of two of his own countrymen, a 
physician and an apothecary, he completed 
his transcript; but he was not able to give 
his copy that careful revision and comparison 
with the original, without which it would be 
unfit for publication. At Tischendorf’s sug- 


_gestion, the monks were persuaded to offer 


the whole Codex as a gift to that great mon- 
arch, whom they recognized as the shield and 
bulwark of the Eastern Church. But the 
consent of their spiritual lord was requisite 
for the transfer, and their new Archbishop, 
just chosen upon the death of his predecessor, 
had not yet received his consecration. The 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, who should perform 
the ceremony of consecration, protested against 
the nomination of the candidate, and matters 
were brought to a stand-still. I need not de- 
tail the means by which Tischendorf suc- 
ceeded in cutting the red-tape of the ecclesi- 
astical officials; suffice it to say that ina 
little less than eight months after his dis- 
covery of the treasure, it was committed to 
his hands to be borne to St. Petersburg, and 
to be held for the time asa loan, made simply 
to facilitate the publication of an accurate 
edition, until the confirmation of the new 
Archbishop’s election should enable him to 
present it formally to the Emperor, as he 
afterwards did. 

The enlightened sovereign of Russia was 
easily persuaded to signalize the one thou 
sandth anniversary of the establishment of 
his kingdom, in 1862, by pubiishing the Co- 
dex Sinaiticus, now properly characterized by 
the additional title of Petropolitanus, in a 
style surpassing in splendor ard accuracy of 
imitation any previous work of the kind. 
This magnificent edition is, as nearly as pos- 
sible, an exact fac-simile of the original Co- 
dex in every respect, and thus of great value 
as enabling scholars in all parts of the world 
to judge for themselves, in good measure, the 
testimony, as regards any passage, of this the 
oldest manuscript of the Greek Testament 


known to exist. 
(To be continued.) 


0 


To speak ill upon knowledge shows a want 
of charity. To speak ill upon suspicion shows 
a want of honesty. To know evil of others 
and not speak it is sometimes discretion. To 
speak evil of others and not know it is always 
| dishonesty. He may be evil himself who 
speaks good of others upon knowledge; but 





tF. H. Scrivener, Collation of the Cod. Sin. 
vith the received text of the N. T., p. v. 


he can never be good himself who speaks evil 
lof others upon suspicion.— Warwick. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
“ PENDULUM EXPERIMENT.” 
BY SAMUEL 4. GUMMERE, A.M. 

No scientific truth rests on a firmer_basis | 
of demonstration than that of the earth’s rota- | 
tion on its axis. At the present day the| 

eality of this motion is never seriously called 
in question. Yet the direct evidence of the 
senses seems so strongly in favor of the abso- | 
lute fixedness and perpetual repose of the 
solid and extended mass on the surface of 
which we live, that each successive genera- 
tion requires to be educated to the full ac- 
ceptance of this fundamental truth in astron- 
omy. Hence it has been thought desirable 
to multiply varied proofs of the terrestrial 
movement. The astronomer, indeed, may 
say almost in the words of Milton, “For 
proof, look up and read the fact in yon celes- 
tial signs;” but to the young and the unin- 
structed, the accordant testimony of stars 


THE 


and of celestial phenomena is not sufficiently 


intelligible; they require nearer and more 
immediate proofs—proofs derived from ob- 
jects that we can handle—from phenomena 
that we can control and vary. 

There is no peculiar sensation belonging | 
to the mere involuntary movement of our 
own bodies. A change from rest to motion 
or the reverse, a change in the direction or 
in the velocity of motion, may affect the feel- 
ing through the operation of the law of iner- | 


tia, but motion itself, however rapid, is not 
felt. 
Again, our perceptions of motion through 
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This would probably be impossible were the 
motion in question uniform, rectilinear and 
equal for every particle of matter; but in 
the earth’s rotation there is no rectilinear 
movement, and portions of matter at different 
distances from the axis move with unequal 
velocities. Matter on the surface moves with 
| greater rapidity than matter beneath the sur- 
face. The head of a man standing erect 
moves more rapidly than his feet; the roof 
of a house more rapidly than its foundation 
stones, 

A method was long ago devised by which 
these differences of velocity might be made 
evident. It consisted simply in the dropping 
of a heavy body from the top of a high tower. 
A plumb-line suspended from the point at 
which the descent was to begin, would mark 
the exact path that must be followed by the 
falling body if the earth were at rest. But 
the descending body is found to deviate 
slightly from this line and to reach the ground 
a litile eastward of the spot marked by the 
suspended plumb-line. Such should evident- 
ly be the effect of the earth’s rotation; for 
the ball in its descent is constantly moving 
~astward with the velocity which it had at 


jthe top of the tower, and this velocity is 
, | slightly greater 


The 


than that of the base. 


amount of deviation for a given height and a 


given position as to latitude, is easily caleu- 
lated. If the tallest structure ever erected 


|by man were situated on the equator—the 


most favorable position—and a body let fall 
from the summit, the eastward deviation 





the medium of the eye are usually based on 


anges of position. A moving body | 
affects the sight by its changing relation to | 
bodies in distance or direction; some- 
times by eclipsing successively more remote 
objects, or by being itself wholly or in part | 
ec lipsed by intervening bodies; or when no- 
thing visible is within range, either near or 
remote, the successive impression of different 
portions of the retina, or the muscular effort | 
required to keep the optic axes directed to | 
the moving body, may convey the impression 
of motion. 
All these effects may be produced equally 
either by a real movement of the visible ob- 
jects, or a real movement of the observer; 
and we are all familiar with instances in 
which we are liable to be misled, or at least 
to be left in doubt as to the reality of an 
apparent motion. In most cases in which 
only objects about us are concerned, an easy 
effort of reason (often unconsciously made) | 
assigns the motion to the proper body. But 
how, without referring to those celestial 
land-marks the stars, shall we find evidence 
of a.motion in which ourselves, our dwellings, 
the ground on which we tread and the atmo- 
sphere which surrounds us, all partake? 


other 





lened at one end, 
‘plane of vibration maintained its direction 


jsame absolute direction 
,| indicate the earth’s rotation by a continually 


| face. 


would be little more than an inch and a half. 
The experiment, then, though very interest- 
ing to the philosopher, would not prove a 


| striking one to the multitude, or a convincing 


one, perhaps, to the doubter. 

Nearly twenty years ago it was observed 
by Foucault that when a steel rod was fast- 
and made to vibrate, the 


while the rod was turned about its own axis. 
This suggested the idea that a vibrating pen- 
dulum, ‘through its tendency to keep to the 
in space, ought to 


changing direction in reference to the me- 
ridians or other fixed lines on the earth’s sur- 
If we suppose the experiment made at 
either of the Poles, it is easy to see that the 


| 
}earth, revolving under the constant plane of 


vibration, will “make that plane appear to 
revolve in the contrary direction, at a uni- 
form rate, so as to complete the circuit of the 
horizon in twenty-four hours, if the motion 
could be maintained so long. 

One may convince himself of a tendency 
at least to such a result, by placing on the 
middle of a table a suitable frame of two or 
three feet in height, suspending a weight by 
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a string, giving it a vibration in a direction | 


parallel to one of the sides of the room, and 
turning the table about its centre, when the 
pendulum will be found to maintain the di- 
rection of its motion in relation to the sides 
of the room, and, of course, to change that 
direction as referred to the revolving table, 
representing the earth, beneath it. For other 
places on the earth, the plane of vibration 


ought to revolve with continually diminish- | 


ing velocity as we approach the equator, and 
on the equator, as all parallel lines bear the 
same relation to the meridians, there should 
be no change in apparent direction. The 
exact rate of motion for different latitudes is 
expressed by a simple mathematical formula. 

Foucault exhibited this striking ex peri- 
ment at Paris on a large seale, and with the 
most satisfactory results. From the lofty 
dome of the Pantheon, a weight suspended 
by a wire more than 200 feet in length, 
and swinging slowly to and fro, maintained 
a partial independence of that unseen and 
unfelt motion of the earth which was thus 
made evident by a regular revolution of the 
plane of vibration. 

Universal interest was excited by the an- 
nouncement of the “ Pendulum Experiment,” 
and it was everywhere repeated by men of 
science or of scientific curiosity. Pendulums 
were mounted for this purpose at several of 
our Colleges, and the new experiment was ex- 
hibited to thousands of spectators. 

Certain precautions are necessary to insure 
entire success. The pendulum wire should be 
as long as possible, that the vibrations may be 
maintained for a considerable time with little 
diminution of are, and that the air’s resist- 
ance may be made of little account. Dis- 
turbing currents of air should also be guarded 
against, and the weight should be of regular 
shape and of uniform density. 

The longest peadulum employed in this 
country was probably that suspe snded within 
the Bunker Hill Monument. The slow de- 
liberate sweep of its ball from side to side 
was, in itself, a pleasing and impressive sight, 
and the indication of the earth's rotation was 
very striking. 

Numerous substitutes for the pendulum 
experiment have been proposed in the way 
of gontr ivances for securing permanence of 
direction in a stationary or a moving body; 
but we owe to the ingenuity of Foucault 
himself the only successful one—the Gyro- 


Ecope, 


Most persons are familiar with the striking 


evidence afforded by the instrument just 
named, of the tendency of a rapidly revolving 
body to maintain the position of its plane of 
revolution in opposition to the force of gravity. 
Foucault succeeded in mounting a metallic 
wheel in such a way, that when 


position 
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was maintained by a rapid revolution of 
about 150 turns per second, an index con- 
nected with it and viewed through a micro- 
scope, plainly indicated the motion of the 
earth and measured its rate. The gyroscope, 


| thus fitted up, becomes an astronomical in- 


strument; for as the rate of apparent rota- 
tion is connected with the latitude of the 
place of observation by a well-known law, 
we have only to compare the rate with that 


lof a well-regulated time-piece, in order, by a 


simple calculation, to determine the latitude. 
It has also been proposed to enlist this in- 
strument in the service of nautical astronomy, 
by using it to secure steadiness of support for 
instruments of observation. On account of 
the motion of a vessel at sea, it is very diffi- 
cult to keep an object in the field of view of 
a telescope. Now a mere motion of advance, 
or a vertical or lateral motion, in short, a strict- 
ly rectilinear motion of any kind, would not 
throw out of the field an object so distant as 
even the nearest of the heavenly bodies; and 
to such motions the gyroscope offers no resist- 
ance, while to a twisting motion of any kind 
it opposes a resistance proportional to its 
momentum. It would seem, then, that a 
small table attached to a gyroscope of suf- 
ficient size might furnish the desired steadiness 
of support for the telescope. The trial has 
actually been made with, at least, partial suc- 


cess, as the following lively account given in 


| the words of the experimenter will show: 


>. endea?y eee onty available place on 
deck for the erection of the instrument was 
at the vessel’s extreme stern, with a look-out 
over the quarttr; just where most up and 
down motion and with full efteet of 
rolling. This, however, was for testing 
to the uttermost the new principle which had 
this feat set before it—to enable an observer, 
without using his hands, to keep a telescope 
constantly directed on a distant object in 
spite of the waves. 

A sort of observing box had been provided, 
which, while ailowing insertion of the ob- 
server’s head and hands, as affording 
a free opening for vision, kept out the rude- 
of the wind. But the essence of the 
means to insure the all-important steadiness 
was a wheel one foot in 
pounds in weight, suspended and balanced 
gimbal rings, as well g 
put into rapid rotation by two trains of 
wheels acting on either side of its axis, 

The captain called up the 
those wheels. Twostrong men at each handle, 


occurs 
well 


} 
as well 
ness 
diameter, ele ven 
Hh 


capable of being 


as 


sailors to drive 


* Teneriffe—An Astronomer’s Experiment.”’ 


This work giv interesting account of 
ments undertaken by the author, Capt. Smyth, 
test the amount of advantage that would be gained 
for telescopic observations by making them at great 
altitudes above the sea level. 


es an experi- 


to 
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and the striking together of hundreds of steel 
and iron teeth many times in a_ secund, 
as the axles spun round with a velocity al- 
most unprecedented in practical mechanics, 
soon produced a thrilling sound that called 
up every one to see what was going on. They 
found it, of course, a most unnautical proceed- 
ing. Presently, on the wheels being thrown 
out of gear and the gimbal rings unclamped, 
the sound died away, though the revolver 
went on spinning. Then following with my 
head the small apparent motions of the eye- 
piece, I looked in, and had the satisfaction of 
finding the horizon of the sea remaining stead- 
ily in the field of view. All the rolling of the 
vessel could avail nothing against the power 
of the free-revolver principle. Adjusting the 
balance and then bringing the sea-line on the 
wire of the telescope, it actually remained 
bisected for a considerable length of time; 
and the captain, the first and second mates, 
and many of the crew, were invited to look at 
it one after another. They saw and readily 
coniessed the fact of the useful thing that was 
now accomplished for the first time at sea; 
and throwing their prejudices behind them, 
they took kindly to the scientific innovation. 

The sailors worked with enthusiasm. When- 
ever the driving handle moved in the direc- 
tion for pulling, they fastened on a rope to it, 
and clapping their feet against the timbers of 
the yacht, pulled away as only sailors can 
pull. They pulled till the multiplying wheels 
with their innumerable striking teeth shrieked 
again, in their velocity of rotation. 

Some splendid spins were thus obtained, 
which gave to the table, with nothing visible 
supporting it, a firmness like a rock. Touch 
it then, incautiously, and it resisted like a 
wild beast; but, press judiciously on the 
gimbal rings, and the table was adjusted 
more accurately than by any tangent-serew. 
The action being improved with every in- 
crease of speed which we could bring the 
wheel up to, every additional trial saw it 
revolving a greater number of times in a 
second. 

Annoyed at not being able to get up the! 
full velocity at once, and not understanding 
the mechanical difficulty of causing an eleven 
pound wheel to revolve one hundred times in 
a second, as indeed few persons do, or have 
any idea of without trying, the willing hands 
put out more strength still. Then came a 
sudden crash, and in a moment the men lay 
flat along the deck. The strong steel driving 
axles, each an inch in diameter, had broken. 
So the observation of Jupiter’s Satellites and 
sundry other intended erucial experiments 
were deferred to another voyage.” 
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Let us go always beyond the duties marked 
out, and keep within the pleasures permitted. 


REVIEW. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE WESTERN INDIANS.—NO. I. 
BY JOSEPH POTTS. 

Doubtless a great interest has been excited 
among Friends all over the country about 
the Indian question, since prominent officers 
of the Government have shown such a wil- 
lingness to accept of their aid. Some who 
profess no faith in any other course re- 
garding these poor people than that of mili- 
tary repression, under a natural discourage- 
ment with its results, have been led to offer a 
clear opening for the labors of such as have 
faith in the overcoming power of love and 
Christian forbearance. 

Recalling the success of Penn and his as- 
sociates, who lived in peace with the Red Men 
whilst opening up a new country for them- 
selves,—a peace which was perfect for seventy 


years, or until almost every one of the origi- 


nal settlers must have gone to the unbroken 
rest of the grave, and the controlling power 
had passed away from the Sons of Onas,— 
they say to us, “ Where is the faith of your 
forefathers! Cannot you too inaugurate 
such a policy, and thus relieve us, in part, at 
least, of the immense burden which inevitable 
events have forced upon us ?” 

Without too nice an examination at this 
time into the motives of these early Friends 
of Pennsylvania, or into the amount of faith- 
ful labor to spread a knowledge of the Re- 
deemer’s Kingdom among the Aborigines, 
which we can find described in history, we 
must approach the subject before us with 
some clear sense of the different circum- 
stances in which we are now called upon to 
deal with the Indians. Then thousands of 
bold and enterprising men, many of them 
moral and well disposed, but the great major- 
ity far otherwise, had not sought out and 
settled the fairest spots; driven away the 
game which their rifles could not reach ; 
poisoned the streams with mining operations ; 
taken terrible vengeance on innocent tribes 
of natives for the crimes of individuals; and, 
when especially professing to care for their 
interests, robbed them of the intended 
bounty of the Government. Then threats of 
extermination did not continually reach a 
poor race which found itself dwindling away, 
even without war, because of the destrugtive 
vices the whites had introduced; and lastly, 
but not least, those of the best dispositions 
had not been made the tools of their white 
neighbors, instructed in the arts of war, and 
encouraged to join to these advantages the 
extreme vindictiveness of the savage nature, 
in warring with tribes whom circumstances 
had made less placable toward the settlers. 

These things have been the preparation for 
any labor we may now undertake for the 
welfare of the Western Indians. 
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In attempting to put this subject before the| should take their families with them, and 


more earnest consideration of Friends, we | 
wish to begin with the clearest announce- | 
ment, that the whole concern is missionary | 
work. | 
We have no sympathy with those from | 
among us who would go into any branch of| 
this work from mercenary motives—be their | 
scale of expectations small or great, direct or | 
pe ral. Those who would do thése poor 
people good, must show that they have come | 
to suffer with them and for them; and unless | 
the peace of God rules in their own hearts, | 
as the basis of their actions and their coun- | 
sels, they cannot lead others into the way of | 
Peace. | 
Before giving a condensed account of the 
location and dispositions of the several In- 
dian tribes, to which this paper is intended 
to be introductory, attention is asked to the 
following testimony in regard to work among | 
the Indians. It was principally elicited by 
inquiries addressed to the several individuals 
by a late committee of the Senate: 
CoLoNEL SPRAGUE, who spoke from twenty 
years’ experience on the Indian frontier, 
gave as his opinion that he was satisfied that 
with a generous and protective policy the In- 
dians can be brought under the beneficial in- 
fluences of civilization. Treat them kindly, 


generously and honestly, fulfil treaties scru- | 
pulously, and they will yield to laws, advice | 


and regulations with much more alacrity | 
than the whites around them. You must | 
have their unlimited confidence. They are| 
good judges of human nature, and can detect | 
insincerity or dishonesty with wonderful ac- | 
curacy. Liberal salaries should be paid to| 
agents of every class—securing good men; 
thus avoiding the seductive influences of pres- 
ents, rewards, and speculation. Indian Agents | 
should become Christian Missionaries, and 
unless they embark in the undertaking with | 
a determination to serve their God and their 
country, all efforts of the civil or military 
authorities will prove unavailing in improv- 
ing the condition of the Indian. 

He speaks generally of the Indians’ inter- 
course. with the whites,—that they “imbibe 
all the vices and none of their virtues ”— 
that they cannot improve in the vicinity of 
white settlements, but should be placed on 
remote reserves. Schools have generally 
failed (within his notice) for want of good, 
honest, practical and judicious teachers. They | 
should be men of matured minds, good prac- 
tical common sense, with patience and kind- 
ness; and, above all, having at heart the im- 
provement of the race, and willing to make 
sacrifices to attain it. Avoid as much as pos- 
sible the usual restraints of a school-room; | 
teach out of doors, and by lively object- les- | 
sons, wingled with amusement. Missionaries! i 


| ducted in the same spirit.” 
'the Indian Bureau out of the War Depart- 


| particularly i impress the sacred marriage re- 
lation. Indolent and inefficient men will take 
| these positions (of teacher) with a small in- 
come, whereas the place ought to be filled by 
the first men in the country; thus defeating 
the wise and benevolent purpose of the Gov- 
ernment. This leads to peculation, specula- 
tion and deception, which the Indian soon 
discovers, and which defeat entirely the 
teacher’s admonitions and instructions. 

W. H. Warerman, Superintendent in 
| Washington Territory, wrote, in 1865, “The 
| lowest, the meanest, the most licentious and 
|morally corrupt of the white race are the in- 
timate associates of the Indians, so far as the 


} 
| two races are brought at all into social con- 


tact. You can only bring civilization to the 
weaker race by presenting its highest mani- 
festation as seen in the love, in the charity, 
the patience and self-sacrificing benevolence 
of Christianity. If you will bring these two 
extremes of humanity into contact in the 


|spirit of the true missionary, and after the 
jexample of Jesus, our great pattern, 
continually brought himself in contact with 
| the worst and weakest, the most ignorant and 


who 


degraded of the race, that He might win them 


/to come on to His moral level, that He might 


assimilate them to His type of humanity, and 
thus redeem them from their degradation,— 
then the contact will be salutary to the In- 
dian, and Christianity will work out the same 
results on them as on other men. This is al- 
ways borne out by facts. In proportion as 
Indian Agencies are conducted in a true 


| Christian spirit, making the religion of the 


New Testament the basis of all intercourse 
with the Indians, in that proportion do the 
immoralities and the diseases of the race be- 
come less. Sin and sickness are closely allied, 


|and in proportion as you banish the one do 


you cure the other.” Of one agency under 
him he says, “ The agent himself is a Chris- 


| tian missionary, and all the employees under 
|him are © ‘hristian men. 
| Agency is being done in a Christian spirit ; 


The business of the 


and the result is there is less of immorality, 
less of disease, less of decay, more industry, 


more agriculture, more mec chanical art, better 


habitations, and in every respect more of the 
comforts of civilized life in connection with 
that agency, than any other in the territory. 


I most devoutly wish that all our agencies 


were organized in the same manner, and con- 


He would keep 


ment, because “ Bibles and not bayonets are 
the proper instruments by which to reclaim 
savages and confer the blessings of civiliza- 
tion,’ and because the influence of the sol- 
diery upon the Indians is invariably demoral- 
izing and corrupting. 
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P. P. Ever, formerly an agent at Neosho, 
writes: “Schools have had a most decided 


influence for the better among all the tribes | 


under my observation. Schools and churches 
among the Indian tribes, however wild, have 
a more perceivable impression than any other 
influence.” 

InspecTOR GENERAL Marcy said: “ The 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks and Cherokees 
have schools and churches among them; 
their children are being educated, and many 
of the adults are able to read and write. 
This has been brought about by the labor of 
Christian missionaries, who have exerted a 
very beneficial influence over them ; indeed 
it may safely be said that their civilization is 
altogether due to the efforts of these worthy 
people.” 

Of the missionaries who have labored 
among the Western Indians, about one-third 
have been Methodists; next in number are 


the Roman Catholics; the others being few | 


and scattering. Five members of the Society 
of Friends were in the field in 1861. 


The following advice of a Superintendent | 
is very pertinent: “ Let good men, and none | 


but good men, be put into the Indian service, 


men of Christian sympathies, men of pure | 


character, men whose highest ambition is not 
to obtain spoils, but to confer benefits and 
blessings on a poor, despised, and perishing 
race, 

(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, ( Con- 


tinued.)—The reading of “the certificates of | 


such Friends, members of other Yearly Meet- 


. > ab } 
ings, who, from a religious concern, are drawn | 


to attend this,” 
Discipline, was omitted,—and when called up 
near the hour of adjournment, time was not 
allowed to the consideration of the subject. 

The consideration of the state of Society 
in connection with the searching Querivs, 
and the exposure of frailties and deficiencies 
in the effort to answer them honestly, oc- 
cupied two sittings, and elicited profitable 
remarks and exhortations. This searching 
investigation was preceded by a brief and 
solemn prayer offered by a Friend from Bal- 
timore, for the blessing and help of the Holy 
Spirit of the adorable Head of the Church 
in this engagement. 

The report respecting the Boarding School, 
which was of unusual interest, will be sup- 
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although a requirement of 


| plied in print to every family. There was 
‘much expression of approval and of encour- 
|agement to the committee. The reports upon 
showed a diminution of children 
of suitable age to attend school, the aggre- 
| gate number being given as 1091, with one 
Much 


‘thought was bestowed upon the duty of the 


| education 


ismall Monthly Meeting unreported. 


Body collectively, and of parents, towards 
| this interesting class, the objects of so many 
prayers and of so much hope for the 
|Church’s future. The subordinate meetings 
| were directed to furnish the usual statistical 
| reports next year. 

| The accounts from the Quarterly Meetings 
{on the subject of spirituous liquors, showed 
‘that 44 members occasionally indulge in such 
beverage, ten of whom and one additional 
known to it to 


‘others. A deep conviction of the moral 


‘member have been hand 
| danger attendant upon such a practice, even 
| when indulged with seeming moderation, per- 
'vaded the Yearly Meeting; together with a 
godly solicitude that a habit so pernicious 
'should be abandoned by all, and that the be- 

inning of it in the youth should be discour- 


gi 
aged by the example and Christian counsel 
of Friends. Although one-third of the 
Quarterly Meetings, and several Monthly 
| Meetings in each of the others, appear to be 
entirely clear in this respect, accurate statis- 
tics were ordered to be sent up next year, 
and the committees charged by subordinate 
meetings with the investigation were encour- 





aged to labor in Christian love for the entire 
|relinquishment of this unsafe and carnal in- 
to 
jembrace every proper opening for exerting 


| dulgence. All Friends were exhorted 
upon the community a salutary influence in 
this direction. 

A proposal to open a correspondence with 
| the organization in Ohio, which has been de- 
|cided by every Yearly Meeting in the world 
jexcept Philadelphia to be in a state of 
schism, created little excitement, although a 

large portion of the meeting were 
such a course must complete the isolation of 
this Yearly Meeting from the Religious So- 
| ciety of Friends. There seemed indeed little 
need for the expression of dissent, so appar- 
ent was it that the step could not be taken 
| without a sacrifice of our fundamental prin- 


aware that 





ciple of Church unity. In fact, there never | 
was a day when a recognition of that organ- 
ization could have been made by Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, with sufficient unity to 
give it validity, or when those Friends whose 
consciences would thereby have been violated, 
The 


record upon this subject, which a few years 


could have settled into acquiescence. 


ago was made under protest, has never been 
regarded as authoritative by those whose 
strong dissent was overruled and who are in 
unity with the decision respecting Ohio of the 
other eleven Yearly Meetings. Those of whose | 
convictions the Review has been an exponent 
have been aware that many valued Friends 
could not join in an acknowldgment of the 
true Yearly Meeting of Ohio, and they would 
not have wished to coerce an un- | 
But we 
could not permit ourselves to be implicated 
in what we should have felt to be a double | 
wrong, by the acceptance of the one and the 
rejection of the other. 


them into 
conscientious recognition thereof. 


It is to be regarded 
as a token for good that numerous dear 
Friends whose sentiment upon the Ohio ques- 
tion is different from that which has. been 
steadily advocated in the Review, forbore to | 
urge a decision which could not fail either to 
drive away or to oppress the consciences of 
many brethren, with whom, notwithstanding 
this dissimilarity of judgment, they could 
commune in the unity of the Spirit, and with 
the blessed conviction that one is our Master, | 
even Christ, and all we are brethren. 

The report of the committee on Indian 
affairs, which evinced and 
Christian care, will appear in pamphlet form. 
This paper was followed by an animated dis- 


commendable 


cussion upon the new responsibility relative 
to the Western Indians which has _ been 
placed upon the whole Society of Friends in 
the United States, by the application which 
has been made to them by the President, and 
which, as one of the deputation which rep- 
resented Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings 
at Washington distinctly announced, was 
meant as a general appeal to Friends in all 
parts of the nation, No distinct course of 
action presented which the Yearly Meeting 
could without embarrassment pursue at the 
present time, and the subject was commended 
to the Meeting for Sufferings, should any ser- 
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‘should give grateful thanks. 
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vice for them rightly open, and all Friends 
were counselled to bear the cause and the 
condition of the poor children of the forest 
It is indeed evident that 
in any important crisis calling for prompt 


upon their hearts. 


suggestions to the officers of the General Gov- 
ernment, immediate action would be impera- 


|tive; and whilst individual members are left 


untrammelled, it is satisfactory to know that 
we have earnest philanthropists who, in any 
such emergency in the future as in the past, 
will not shrink from effort or sacrifice. 
Memorials were read and adopted for three 
eminent and valued ministers—Hannah Gib- 
Elizabeth 
Each of these papers contained much that 


bons, Wm. Evans and Evans. 
was interesting and instructive, and many 
hearts were touched by the vivid presentation 
of the Friend of powerful mind who so long 
acted as Clerk of this body. 

The object of memorials of departed ser- 
vants of the Lord, is to commemorate the ex- 
cellency and sufficiency of Divine grace as 
illustrated in their lives, giving glory always 
The years 
which are covered by these memorials, 
amounting to nearly a century, contributed 
to the history of this Yearly Meeting much 
that it would be desirable to forget;—much 
that it is painful and humiliating to remember. 
How desirable is it, leaving the things that 
are behind, to press forward looking unto Him 
who has graciously promised: “ Your sins and 
your iniquities will I remember no more.” 
For the faithful services and the pious ex- 
amples of those who have been employed in 
the work of the Lord, it is right that we 
It were truly 
to be deplored should the Church in its of- 
ficial. documents canonize the errors and en- 
dorse the mistakes attendant upon seasons of 
The session closed on Sixth-day 


P. M. the 23d inst., general harmony and 


excitement. 


Christian brotherhood having prevailed. 
linc lilnitaconine 

Book or Mretinas.—Great need has ex- 
isted, throughout our Society, of a new Book 
of Meetings, the former one, issued in 1858, 
though elaborately and skilfully prepared, 
having become obsolete. Our esteemed Friend 
ls 


s € 


valuable 
service by the compilation and publication 


Wm. Wood has again performe 
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of a new edition, which includes the new 
Yearly Meetings, and as far as it was possible 
to obtain information, the times and places of | 
holding all the meetings, both for worship 
and for discipline, throughout America, and 
the names and postal address of Correspond- 
ents. For this timely and needful work, the 
compiler is entitled to the thanks of Friends. 
The presentation copy on our table will be 
very often referred to for the benefit of our) 
readers. The historic notes respecting each | 
Yearly Meeting are valuable. The volume | 
will be a useful companion to every Friend | 
who is much interested in Meeting affairs— 
by many it will be regarded as a necessity. | 
Price 40 cts., or 50 cts. if sent by mail. As} 
changes must from time to time occur in the 
Correspondents, those who hold this appoint- 
ment should carefully note such changes, and 
to facilitate this, copies have been bound with 
blank pages interleaved, the price of which | 
will be 50 cts., or 60 cts. if sent by mail. | 
Orders should be addressed to Wm. Wood, | 
61 Walker St., New York, or to Henry Rus-| 
sell, 109 N. Tenth St., Philada. 








DIED. 

CARTER.—On the 6th of Eleventh month, — 
at the residence of Lewis Hunt, in Clinton Co., 
Jesse Carter, in the 63d year of his age; a iol 
member of Cottonwood Monthly Meeting, Kansas. 
He was a full Christian believer, and in ‘the trying 
hour of death realized the blessed efficacy of Christ’s 
atoning sacrifice. 

CLARK.—On the 13th of Third month, 1869, 
Abigail, wife of Hezekiah &. Clark, in the 7: sth year 
of her age ; an esteemed member of C arthage Month- 
Ty Meeting, and a person of a meek and forbearing 
spirit, esteeming others better than herself. Through 
her illness she often uttered the praises of Him who 
for her had conquered death. 

GIBSON.—On the 25th of Third month, 1869, 
aged 1s months, Anna Maria, daughter of Isaac T. 
and Anna Mary Gibson, members of Salem Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa, 

JESSUP.—In Perquimans Co., N. C., on the 16th 
of Third month, 1869, aged about 58 years, Harriet 
M., wife of Jesse Jessup ; a member of Piney Woods 
Monthly Meeting. She was earnestly concerned to | 
submit herself entirely to the Lord’s will, and in| 
the midst of great physical suffering and frequent | 

mental dejection to lay hold of the hope set before 
her in the Gospel, lifting, in the strength given, the | 
eye of faith to ‘the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world.”’ 

RICHARDSON.—In Pickering Township, Ontario, 
Can., on the 10th of Second mo., 1869, Robert Ric h- 
ardson, in the 70th year of his age; a valued mem- | 
ber of Pic kering Monthly Meeting: a native of Moun- 
teath, Queen’s Co., Ireland. Being impressed at | 
the commencement of his brief illness that it would | 
be his last, he imparted valuable counsel to a 
family of eleven children, and to many youn 
people who visited him, particularly cautioning | 








| bers of Burlington Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


| Cox, of N. C., 


against self-righteousness and pride. His integrity 
was an adornment to his Christian profession, and 
his sudden removal is a bereavement to his family 
circle, to the community and to the Church. He 
had, however, no wish to remain in this life, feeling 
an assurance that the gates of mercy were open wide 
to receive him. 

KIRKBRIDE.—On the 8th of Fourth month, 1868, 
Richard M., son of the late John Paul Kirkbride, 
of Bridesburg, Pa., aged 47 years; a member of 
Burlington Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

TAYLOR.—In West Hampton Township, on the 
12th of Fourth month, 1868, Chas. Taylor, in his 
44th vear; and on the 4th of Tenth month follow- 
ing, John H. Taylor, in his 30th year; both mem- 
-, and sons 
of our late Friends Benjamin and Sarah M. Taylor. 

REYNOLDS.—Near Indianola, Iowa, on the 27th 


| of Third mouth, 1869, Mary Jane Reynolds, wife of 


R. L. Reynolds, and daughter of Jeremiah and Nancy 
in the 26th year of her age; an es- 
| teemed member of Rich Square Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

REGESTER.—On the &th of Fourth month, 1869, 
at the residence of her son-in-law Jabez Coulson, 
Abigail Regester, in her 85th year; a member of 
Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting, Ohio, 

HAINES.—On the 14th of Fourth month, 1869, at 
Salem, Ohio, in his 89th year, Eli Haines, a mem- 
ber of Salem Monthly Meeting, and an Elder for 
about 60 years. Through his prolonged and useful 
life he was exemplary as a Christian Friend. His 
decline was patient and peaceful, and it is believed 
that he has been joined to those who have been re- 


| deemed to God by the blood of the immaculate 


Lamb. 

COOPER.—At her residence in Camden, N. J., on 
the 3lst of Third month, 1869, Mary, relict of the 
late Richard M. Cooper, in the 93d year of her age; 
a member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. 

WALDEN-BELLOWS-WiLLIAMS.—In Glouces- 
ter, R.I., on the 11th of 3d mo., 1869, Mary, widow of 
Philip Walden, aged 88 years. At ‘the same place, 
on the 5th of 4th month, Mary Bellows, daughter 
of Philip Walden, and wife of Alba Bellows, aged 
67 years. And on the &th of Fourth month, at the 
same place, Abraham Williams, aged 52 years; all 
members of Smithfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
R. I. These dear Friends were faithful in their 
several allotments in life, and were enabled, through 
Divine grace and mercy, to come to the end of life’s 
ee in peace. 


(iicyrctidence,. 


<a 

~ Batpwi, 4th mo. 12. —Newspaper para- 
graphs are not sufficient to found anxieties 
upon, or I would be greatly troubled with the 
thought that any body of Friends would be 
led to assume the government of a Superin- 
| tendency, or even of a Reservation. We can- 
not separate our civil from our religious life, 
(to the satisfaction of our consciences ;) we 
|have no corporate conscience independent of 
| the laws of Christ’s kingdom, but must regard 
every act as between individual souls, When 
our will is set at defiance, we cannot enforce 
it. The most sad inconsistencies would be 
‘continually arising. We could not hold tur- 


* 
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bulent Indians in check by threats or by ar-| of fire round about thee, a very present help 


maments ; we could not risk a deadly encoun- 
ter to arrest a horse-thief, nor drive off en- 
croaching settlers from a reservation. There 
is a plain, consistent course for us, which is 
always the way of the cross, of peace, of sub- 
jection in love. We can only conquer by 
love—only hold authority by love; and 
neither of these can we do, practically, to any 
wide extent. 
Christ which is in us acts upon individual 
souls around. 

These Indians are very pliable to the right 
influences, It is said if you get and keep 
their coufidence, you always acquire a great 
power over them. Let us go among them, 
and teach and preach, and elevate them by 
instruction and example in patient industry ; 
and when they find us always their friends, 
suffering with them and for them—thoroughly 
subject ourselves to law, because the Great 
Spirit likes it—never resenting, but forgiving 
whites or Indians for any slight or injury,— 
I believe no gospel-hardened people among 
civilized nations would yield a tithe of the 
fruit to the glory of God that might be gar- 
nered from these. 

staeiitinaithe 
THE QUAKER’S HOUSE. 
A most remarkable case of providential 


preservation occurred at the siege of Copen- 
hagen under Lord Nelson. 
fleet says, “ I was particularly impressed with | 
an object I saw three or four days after the | 


terrible bombardment of that place. For 


several nights before the surrender, the dark-| caused by the waters of melting snows, of 


ness was ushered in with a tremendous roar 
of guns and mortars, accompanied by the 
whizzing of those destructive and burning 
engines of warfare, Congreve’s rockets. 

The dreadful effects were soon visible in the 
brilliant lights through the city. The blazing 
houses of the rich, and the burning cottages 
of the poor, illuminated the heavens, and the 
wide-spreading flames, reflecting on the water, 
showed a forest of ships assembled round the 
city for its destruction. 

This work of conflagration went on for 
several nights, but the Danes at length sur- 
rendered, and on walking some days after 
among the ruins of the cottages of the poor, 
houses of the rich, manufactories, lofty steeples 
and humble meeting-houses, I descried, amid 
this barren field of desolation, a solitary 
house unharmed, all around it a burnt mass, 
this alone untouched by the fire, a monument 
of mercy. ‘Whose house is that? I asked. 
‘That,’ said the interpreter, ‘belongs to a 
Quaker. He would neither fight, nor leave 
his house, but remained in prayer with his 


It can only be as the Spirit of | 


An officer in the} 


|in time of need.” — The Christian. 

-~+08> 

A RIVER UNDER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
CURIOUS LETTER FROM GEORGE CATLIN. 


Catlin, the American ethnographist, whose 
extensive travels have led him through the 
wildest and rudest scenery of America, has 
turned his attention for several years past 
from the Indians to rocks, and has made in 
these studies voyages to South America, to 
the Rocky Mountains, the Andes and the An- 
| tilles, the results of which he is preparing to 
publish in a work entitled, “The Lifted and 
Subsided Rocks of America, with their Influ- 
ences on the Oceanic, Atmospheric and Land 
Currents.” And one of the striking features 
of this book seems to be, to quote his own 
words, “the discovery of a river under the 
Rocky Mountains many times larger than the 
Mississippi, its course nearly twice the Mis- 
'sissippi’s length, and gliding through the 
clean and vast rocky cellars of the upheaved 
mountains without the losses by alluvial ab- 
sorptions and solar evaporations which di- 
|minish valley rivers, it takes along in its 
course the sinking streams and lakes of the 
| Mountains of Mexico, and with them, per- 
|haps by a hundred mouths in its deep bed, 
debouches unseen into the Caribbean Sea and 
| Gulf of Mexico. 
“The frequent ‘ Montagnes qui fument,’ 
‘ Roches qui tremblent,’ and ‘ Blowing Caves,’ 
which occur in the Rocky Mountain range 
(he says) indicate submontane cascades, 


rains, of glaciers, and a thousand sinking 
rivers and lakes, which, amongst broken up 
and angular rocks, are on their way to the 


| ocean level. 


“Through the vast and heated vaults 
underneath the Andes, I-contemplate a simi- 
lar river, running from the thirtieth degree 
of south latitude to the north, and carrying 
their overflowing waters also to the Caribbean 
Sea. 

“The Antilles, now partially sunk in the 
ocean, are but a chain of mountain tops 
which, six thousand years ago, stood up in 
their grandeur, a part (and, probably, the 
glory) of the Andes; and at that date the 
two mighty submontane rivers, meeting and 


|debouching together into the ocean, east or 
\north of the Antilles, combined with extra- 
| ordinary volcanic influences, undermined the 


Antilles chain, which went down in the cat- 
aclysm well established in Indian traditions, 
which I have gathered both in North and 
South America, and also by unimpeachable 


'records on the rocks themselves—by shapes 


family during the whole bombardment.’| and grooves left in the giant walls at Carac- 
Surely, thought I, it is well with the righteous. | cas and Santa Martha, on the coast of Vene- 
God has been a shield to thee in battle, a wall zuela, where this mighty chain was broken; 
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records which I have twice seen, sida h may + | nechane ha hundred yards from the main 
be read by all ages to come, and which are | body of the river, having washed their way a 


not myths or fables. 


| 


\short distance into the rock, while the ec Tiffs 


“In this tremendous catastrophe, probably | below are mere sandbanks opening out into a 


the most stupendous that ever took place on 
the surface of the globe, the Peninsula of | 
Yucatan, with its splendid Aztec cities, sank, 
and since has partially risen, leaving the two 
grand sunken estuaries, the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea, into which the two 
subterranean rivers, from the constant over- 
flow of their vast cisterns under the moun- 
tains, now spread their clear and blue waters, 
heated by the voleanic furnaces they have 
passed. By the joint influx of these rivers 
into the Caribbean Sea, its western surface is 
elevated several feet above the level of the 
ocean ; and pouring into the Gulf of Mexico, 
sweeping its western coast, and taking in its 
way the waters of Rio del Norte and the 
Mississippi, this vast flood debouches with 
them into the Atlantic, at the Florida Cape, 
and there becomes the Gulf Stream, until 


| spacious bay. 

Towards evening I turned to retrace my 
| steps to the city. The sun, now sinking in 
the west, threw his slant beams up the vy valley 


‘of the St. Lawrence, and I found that the 


beauty of the scenery was wonderfully in- 
creased by the f favorable light. As I rounded 


ithe point of the hill that ‘borders the Mont- 
/morency, and emerged from a shady grove 


now one of the mooted puzzles of the world. | 


GEORGE CATLIN.” 
sip seein ae dimer 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE TOUR OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. NO. VY. 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. 

The Falls of Montmorency are nine miles 
below Quebec. The river is only about a 
hundred feet in breadth, and saunters leisure- 
ly along its roc ky bed till it reaches the very 


brink of the Lawrence, where it pours 


duwn over a a precipice, at an angle of 


about eighty-five degrees. The edges of the 
fall are sharply defined by projections of the 
solid roc ‘a as though walls of brick had been 
erected the entire height of the fall, to limit 
its width. Hence the falls have a definite 
figure, similar to an artificial cascade. The 


face of the precipig¢e is smooth as a wall of 


masonry, and about two hundred and fifty 
feet in height. Down this natural waste-weir 
the water glides in an unbroken sheet of foam, 
and throws up a cloud of spray from the bot- 
tom, which the sun touches with golden hues. 
A pillar of rock, projecting a little beyond 
the general face, rises from ‘the depths below, 
just in advance of the fall. On this an ele- 
gant little summer house is erected, from 
which is obtained a most beautiful view of the 
eutire scene, and the rainbows playing in the 
clouds of spray. 

The towers of a suspension bridge which 
formerly spanned the stream, stand on either 
side, just above the fall. The bridge was not 
fully completed, and had just been thrown 
open to travel, when, owing to some defect in 
the cables, it gave way, when a man, a woman, 
and a boy were on it. Of course all were 
lost ; the rapid current bore them down and 
swept them over the precipice, 





r 


The falls are! ever obtained. 


that lines the extensive pleasure grounds, a 
most magnificent view of the city of Que sbee 
sudde only burst upon me. The le undse “ape is one 
of the finest I have ever seen. In extent, in 
variety, in harmony, in its single features, in 
its combinations, it is most exceedingly fine. 
The contrast of land and water, of hill and 
plain, of city and open country, of shady 
forest and cultivated field, is here found in its 
utmost pe rfection. 

A long slope of foreground, dotted with 


\tufts of verdure and clumps of shrubbery, 


falls away to the low, level valley, whose 
broad surface is dotted with ric thly tilled gar- 
den-plots, and groves of ornamental trees. 
Beyond this the noble St. Lawrence, crowded 
with shipping and dotted with skiffs and pleas- 
ure barges, whose rippling wakes lay quiver- 
ing in their rear as the oarsman shot across 
its bosom, washes those beautiful shores with 
its sparkling waters, and is lost to sight be- 
hind the high bluff of Diamond Cape. On 
the right the St. Charles sleeps in its oozy 
bed, calm aid waveless as a garden lake, 
while on the sloping sides of the promontory 
projecting in between these rivers, the city 
rises from the water’s edge, every building 
more or less distinct, as they mount the hill- 
side in successive gradation, its spires shoot- 
ing upward against the sky, its metallic roofs 
glittering in the brilliant sunlight, and re- 
flected in the water, where they are beautifully 
distorted by the gentle ripples into inve rted 
palisades of elongated spears, and its rough 
walls of brick and stone, transformed by the 
distance, are mellowed into harmony and 
beauty. The proud citadel crowns the brow 
of the hill, but is almost lost to sight, below 
which the precipice drops suddenly down to 
the water’s edge, where the majestic river 
glides gently along through this gateway of 
our northern waters. On the opposite side 
of the St. Lawrence the gently rising hill- 
sides are covered with alternate lines of ‘buik l- 
ings and hedges oi forest trees, while a line 
of green hills sweeps around the horizon, and 
forms the background of this enchanting land- 
scape. 

This is the most beautiful city view I have 
I have visited many cities, 
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and always endeavored to get the best andl 
most comprehensive views from distant or| 
elevated points. I have looked upon Paris | 
from the heights of Montmartre, I have sur- 
veyed Edinburgh from the top of Arthur's 
Seat, | have gazed upon London from the 
dome of St. Paul’s, and enjoyed many other 


extensive city views, but never was it my lot) 


to look upon so enchanting a picture as Que-| 
bee from the road to Montmorency. Quebec 
has very little beauty within itself. It is a| 
city of dingy old houses and rough hillside | 
streets, often narrow and not overly clean. 
But seen from this place, all ite defects are 
lost in the distance—all its deformities vanish | 
away. Itis clothed with the beauty of Venice, 
it rivals the glory of Byzantium; while the 
St. Charles and the St. Lawrence may well 
vie, in the beauty of their shores, and the 
crystal purity of their waters, with the Bos 
phorus and the Golden Horn. Never did-I 
see a finer illustration of the truth of that oft 
quoted line of Campbell, 


‘’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.”’ 


A steamer runs semi-weekly, through the 
summer months, from Quebec to the 
nay; and every tourist who 
time, ‘—only two days,—should by all means 
make the journey. The Saguenay is one of 
those rivers which, lying on the outskirts of 
civilization, presents such uncommon beauty, 
and such surpassing grandeur of scenery, that 
it has become one of the greatest attractions 
of the American continent. The mouth of the 


Sague- 


Saguenay is one hundred and thirty miles be-| ¢ 


low Quebec. It is a large body of water,—a 
river, if such it is properly called —streteh- 
ing seventy miles to the northwest, and ter- 
minating ina land-locked inlet called Ha Ha 
jay. The St. Lawrence below Quebec is 
rather an arm of the sea than a river, being 
from ten to twenty miles wide, yet it 
above what is considered the head 


Gulf. 


is far 
of the 


It was midnight when we started up the | 


Saguenay, and | went out on the forward 
deck to have a night view of the scenery. 
The moon was nearing the western hilltops, 
and her fading light gave but an indis tinct 
view of the mountain wilds. As she sank 
below the horizon, darkness settled over the 
landscape, and the solemn pine-clad declivities 
assumed a more gloomy and sombre appear- 
ance. About half past two the first glimmer 
of dawn began to illumine the northwestern 
horizon, but so faintly that it rather added, 
by contrast, to the obs curity which brooded 
around. Slowly and gradually the day ad- 
vanced, as the sun pursue od his oblique course 
towards the horizon in these high northern | 
latitudes, till a light gray veil lay on the | 
hillsides, and touched the mournful pine trees 


| exclaimed, “ Ha, ha, 
| cordance with that superstition which marks 


“an spare the | 
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| with | a tinge of lovelier hue, while the ragged 
crests of the mountains stood up sharp and 
clear against the eastern sky, flushed with 


| the rosy tints of day, and the black and glassy 


river on which we were floating, slowly 
changed its hues, and from a blank vacuity 
became a silver mirror. We steamed onward 
between banks of considerable uniformity, not 
answering the high expectations I had formed 
of this famous river, and about six o’clock in 
the morning landed at Ha Ha Bay. 

This bay is merely an inlet from the river 
proper, seven miles in length. At the june- 


| tion, the bay has all the appearance of the 


main stream; the true river appearing like 
an unimportant tributary. Our party mis- 
took it for such. The Jesuits, who were the 
first to explore the Saguenay, fell into the 
samae mistake, and deceived by the false ap- 
pearance, took the wrong branch and sudden- 
ly found themselves completely Jand-locked. 
On discovering their predicament, one of them 
it’s a bay ;” and in ac- 


so many of their proceedings, it was imme- 
diately christened Ha Ha Bay. The real 
river is navigable for small boats only fifteen 
miles above the junction, and even this only 
during the flow of the tide, while the main 
body has from thirty to five hundred fathoms 
of water. Hence I should call this an estuary 
from the St. Lawrence, and the Saguenay a 
stream emptying into it, seven miles below its 
head. The hills around the head of the bay 
are not high, but very rocky and barren ; and 
from their summits we beheld many scenes 
of wild and sterile desolation. Here is no 
village ; nothing to attract travel ; only a few 
humble dwellings thickly sprinkled over a 
bleak, hilly region, and peopled by a simple, 
hardy, frost-defying people. The boat runs 
up the Saguenay, exclusively as a pleasure 
boat, for the accommodation of the curious 
traveller. 

At ten o’clock we started on our return. I 
had been disap pointed in the scenery during 
our night and morning voyage, and took my 
seat on the bow of the boat with a feeling 
akin to apathy ; but determined to make the 
most of the downward trip. Other passengers 
shared in the same feeling, and it was not 
long till a general sentiment was found to 


| prevail among the ¢travell-rs of our party, that 


the Saguenay must yield to the Hudson in 
all the chief features that attract the tourist's 
notice. A uniform parapet of lofty hills 
lines the water’s edge. In places they weré 
rocky and barren, in others clothed with 


| forests, where the conical pine shoots up its 


dark green pinnacles from amid the lighter 
masses of poplar and silver bire h, then again 
the timber disappears, and the hillsides are 
‘covered with a carpet of delicate moss, or 
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often present a mass of naked rock. In one 
place a large, irregular, elliptical hill rises 
from the water’s edge, while the mountains 
around, from which it is detached by a deep 
romantic valley, retire to a considerable dis- 
tance, giving it a magnificent setting in a 
framework of mountain mosaic. 

Now the hills on the southern shore be- 
come more rugged, more rocky, more pre- 
cipitous. They draw towards the river, they 


toss their heads higher towards the clouds, | 


they become fearfully sublime ;—a perpen- | 
dicular wall of adamant nine hundred feet in 
height. Pines cling here and there to clefts 
in the rock; and a vast triangular mass 
throws out its broad base into the stream, 
and lifts its conical head to the top of the 
precipice, like a mighty pyramid half hid in 
the mountain. The eagle screams around its 
summit, and perches on its lofty heights 
where human foot has never trod ; the wild | 
beast, unmolested, lurks in his rocky lair; anda 
stream of crystal water comes gushing out from 
a copious fountain, hid in the scanty foliage, or 
falls thus far through undiscovered ravines | 
from higher grounds above, and tumbles down 
the side in a continuous line of snow-white 
foam. This rocky wall is called the Tableau. 
At its lower end is a high round knob, a portion 
ef which has fallen in a mighty avalanche, 
leaving a large circular area of naked rock, 
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We ask of God the sunniest way, 
He answers with a sorrow ; 
We faint beneath the cross to-day, 
We wear the crown to-morrow. E. B. C. 


Youth's Department. 


RECENT ENGINEERING. 

One of the most important works on the 
| Union Pacific Railroad will be the bridge 
across the Missouri at Omaha, 2800 feet long, 
|in eleven spans. The piers are to be cylin- 
ders of cast iron, eight feet and a half in di- 
ameter, and filled with concrete. Including 
the approaches on the two sides of the river, 
the total length of the structure will be about 
three miles and a half. 

A suspension bridge is to be built across 
the Hudson river, 42 miles above New York 
city, 2499 feet in length, its platform being 
150 feet above the water level. It will con- 
nect the mining districts of Pennsylvania 
with the New England States. 

The “ bastard-granite” rock called Hell- 
gate, in East River, New York, is to be re- 
moved by a drilling process ; the drill, weigh- 


le . 
ing five tons, to be worked by steam. 


The Suez Canal is expected to be entirely 


| completed during the autumn of this year. 
The Mount Cenis tunnel, including its rail- 


road, is to be finished in about three years.— 





in the centre of which is an opening, black 
and gloomy, to a cave of unknown depth. | 
Around the entrance the rocks are arranged 
in Titanic ornaments, like the rugged Gothic | 


Journal of Franklin Institute. 


sonndbelidnneits 
THE PRISONER OF GLATZ. 
In a cleft of a mountain range in Upper 


moulding; of .some old cathedral. This is| Silesia, through which the wild and raging 
Statue Point. Immediately below is Profile| Neisse forces its passage down to the Oder, 
Mountain. As we approach it from the | stands the impregnable Prussian fortress of 
river above, the rocks assume the outline of | Glatz, a natura) fastness, almost unequaled 
the human face, with massive brow, deeply- lin the world, begirt by mountain-peaks like 
sunken eyes, well-formed nose, projecting lips, walls, and fortified yet more by human skill. 
and an imaginary chin. The eyebrows are| The valley itself is shut out from the rest of 
two rocky precipices, fringed with pines, and the world; and one who is enclosed by the 
at this time of day the effect is greatly | massive walls and gratings of the castle, is 
heightened by the shadows falling o’er the|an exile from the world, as if buried alive. 


socket of the eye. 
(To be continued.) 
Een 


From the Independent. 
“NOT AS OUR WAYS.” 
The Spring hath birds, however late, 
And June must bring her roses 
To faintest hearts that trustful wait 
For what God’s love discloses. 


We look along the shining ways, 
To see the angels’ faces ; 

They come to us in darkest days, 
And in the bleakest places. 


We learn our weakness of our pride, 
Our strength from out our weakness ; 

Sweet patience brings, for gifts denied, 
The greater gift of meekness. 


The strongest hearts have strongest need ; 
For them the fiery trial: 

Who walks a saint in word and deed, 
Is saint by self-denial. 


Woe to the man imprisoned in Glatz! 
Everything calls out to him, “ No hope re- 
mains for thee! no hope!” 
| Here, in the second decade of this century, 
| lay the count of M——, hitherto petted and 
lthronged, now hopelessly immured behind 
| bolts and bars. By treason against the realm, 
and especially by personal violence offered to 
Frederic William III. of Prussia, he had 
drawn down the rage of that monarch on his 
head, and was condemned to solitary imprison- 
ment for life. For a whole year he lay in 
| his frightful, lonely cell, without one star of 
hope in either his outer or inner sky, for he 
was a skeptic. They had left him only one 
book—a Bible; and this for a long time he 
would not read, or if forced to take it up to 
kill time and relieve his consuming weariness, 
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it was only read with anger and gnashing of| they have said, not made, their prayers to 
teeth against the God it reveals. | Almighty God, it is but opus operatum—work 
But sore affliction, that dreadful and yet|done and done with—they have no more re- 
blessed agent of God, that has brought back | gard of them. But God’s children, when 
to the good Shepherd many a wandering| they, upon the bended knees of their souls, 
sheep, was effectual with the count M .| dart out their prayers, when they pour out 
The more he read his Bible, the more he felt| their requests unto Him, they look after their 
the pressure of the gentle hand of God on! prayers, eye them up into heaven, observe 
his forlorn and hopeless heart. ‘how God entertains them, and wait for a 
On a rough and stormy November night, | happy return at His good will and pleasure. 
when the mountain gales howled round the | — Wilkinson. 
fortress, the rain fell in torrents, and the OTT ae y 
swollen and foaming Neisse rushed roaring ee ae, L 
down the valley, the count lay sleepless on| He who slights the Word of Christ slights 
his cot. The tempest in his breast was as/|his greatest interest. In this Word life and 
fearful as that without. His whole past life | death are set before us for our deliberate, sol- 
rose before him; he was convicted of his|emn and decisive choice, and the topic of 
manifold short-comings and sins; he felt that | every evangelical discourse is intimately con- 
the source of all his misery lay in his forsak-| nected with every man’s liveliest hopes and 
ing God. For the first time in his life his| fears. Accordingly we should avail ourselves 
heart was soft, and his eyes wet with tears of | of every opportunity to hear, and “ take heed 
genuine repentance. He rises from his cot,| how we hear.” As an eminent divine ob- 
opens his Bible, and his eye falls on Psalm |. | serves, “To how many sinners has an indi- 
15; “Call upon Me in the day of trouble; I| vidual sermon been made the hinge of con- 
will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” version, and the turning point between life 
This word of God reaches the depths of his|and death! Did you withhold your attention 
soul; he falls on his- knees for.the first time | from the last sermon at which you were pres- 
since he was a child, and cries to God for| ent? How know you but in that sermon was 
mercy, and that gracious and compassionate | contained an elucidation of some important 
God, who turns not away from the first move- | doctrine which you misconceive ; a scriptural 
ment of faith towards him, heard the ery of | denunciation of vengeance against your own 


————— 


this sufferer in the storm-beaten dungeon of | besetting sin? How know you but that to 
Glatz, and gave him not only spiritual but the absence of the Christian armor which that 


temporal deliverance. | discourse would have supplied your fall under 
The same night, in his castle at Berlin, | recent temptations is to be attributed ? How 
King Frederic William III. lay sleepless in | know you but from the absence of that armor, 
bed. Severe bodily pains tormented him, | temptations even now impending over your 
and in his utter exhaustion he begged of God | head will derive their particular strength ?” 
to grant him a'*single hour of refreshing | — Gisborne. 
sleep. The favor was granted; and when he 
woke again he said to his wife, the gracious | 


en 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foreicn Intetticence.—Advices from Europe are 


Louise, “God has looked upon me very gra- 
ciously, and I may well be thankful to him. | 
Who in my kingdom has wronged me most? 
I will forgive him.” | 

“The count of M replied Louise, 
“who is imprisoned in Glatz.” 

“ You are right,” said the sick king; “let | 
him be pardoned.” 

Day had not dawned over Berlin erea 
courier was despatched to Silesia, bearing to 
the prisoner in Glatz pardon and release. | 

Yes, the God of our fathers still lives; he 
hears the ery of his children, and many times 
he answers even before we rightly call upon 
him.— American Messenger. 


TRUE PRAYER, AND LOOKING AFTER IT. 

Children shoot arrows on purpose to lose 
them, and never so much as look where they | 
alight. But men, when they shoot, aim at} 
the mark, and go after the arrow, to see how | 
near it falls. So wicked, carnal men, when! 


| Cortes with only 14 dissenting votes. 


| 23d ult, 


to the 26th ult. 

Great Britarx.—A bill regulating leases in Ire- 
land has passed to second reading in the House of 
Lords. 

The House of Commons, on the 26th, resumed in 
committee the consideration of the bill for the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. Anamendment 
striking out the provisions for the maintenance of 
certain church buildings as national monuments, 
was offered by a Liberal member, accepted and sup- 
ported by Gladstove, and passed by a vote of 232 
to 131, 

Frayce.—The budget for the current year, re- 
cently presented by the Finance Minister, has been 
adopted by the Legislative Body. 

Spain.—The article of the Constitution guaran- 
teeing universal suffrage has been adopted by the 
The articles 
relating to newspapers, &c., were adopted on the 
An amendment establishing a moderate 
censorship of the press was rejected, and the orig- 
inal provisions guaranteeing liberty of the press, 
freedom of meeting and association, and the right 
of petition, were carried by a large majority. The 
choice of the form of government and ofa ruler, 
appears likely to cause great embarrassment. 
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Prince Ferdinand of Portugal having positively de- 
clined to be a candidate for the throne, another in. 
formal meeting of the majority in the Cortes was 


held on the 21st to nominate another; but so great | 


was the diversity of opinion that the meeting broke 
up without any result. Prime Minister Serrano de- 
clared, on that occasion, that the only poasible 


alternatives were a republic or the choice of the| 
Gen. Prim, who | 
was also present, kept silence throughout, and it | 


Duke of Montpensier as King. 


was inferred that he would accept the Presidency 
of a republic, if offered him. 
21st, a republican leader urged that the establish- 
ment of a republic or the restoration of the Bour- 
bons offered the only alternatives. 
the majority declared the restoration of the Bour. 
bons impossible, and that a republic would be a 
national calamity, and expressed confidence that a 
king would be obtained. On the 23d, a measure 
was introduced calculated to exclude all the Bour- 
bons from the throne, but an amendment was car- 
ried, excluding only Queen Isabella and her chil- 
dren. 

The Minister of Finance presented the annual 
budget to the Cortes on the 19th. He proposes to 
effect a reform in the system of prohibitory duties, 
after six years, by gradually reducing such duties, 
and recommends that the amount of floating debt 
be fixed by law at 600,000,000 reals, (about $60, - 
090,000.) The receipts of the government for the 
current year are estimated at 2,000,000,000 reals. 

Dispatches from Madrid reported a great popular 
demonstration there on the 24th, in favor ofa 
republic. 

BavariA.—During a recent debate in the Cham- 
bers on the education bill, Prime Minister Hohen- 
lohe made a remarkable speech. 
against the admission of any party feeling into the 
consideration of questions concerning the Charch, 
he proceeded to stigmatize the Encyclical letter of 
the Pope, published some months since, as contrary 
to the spirit of the age, and as one cause of the 
differences between Church and State. Bavaria has 
been generally reg rded as one of the countries 
where the influence of the Romish Church was 
greatest. 

Prussia.—Count Bismarck opposed, in the Diet, a 
proposition for the publication of official ‘ blue 
books,’’ but consented to lay public documents 
before the Diet, if the members insisted on seeing 
them. 


The King received on the 23d a deputation of | 


persons who had volunteered to care for the 
wounded in case of a war. He expressed a hope of 
favorable results from their humane undertaking, 
but thought the object of their association apparent- 
ly distant, though if war should break out, he 
trusted merited success would attend their efforts. 


Avstria.—In the Reichsrath, the question upon 
the final passage of the primary school law led toan 
excited debate, the Polish and Tyrolese nembers 
opposing it strenuously. Upon the closing of the de 


bate, those delegates submitted a protest against its | 


enactment, and auitted the Chamber, when the 
vote was taken and the law passed. 


Heycary.—The session of the Diet was opened on 
the 23d by the Emperor of Austria, as King of 
Hungary, with a pacific speech. H+ said that much 
important legislation was needed for the internal 
reform of the country, requiring a concentration of 
the entire power of the nation, and the good sense 
and moderation of the people. 

Iraty.—The Minister of Finance has presented 
the budget to the Chamber. The income of the 
government is stcadily increasing, and consequent- 
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ly it will be unnecessary to impose any neW taxes 
for the current year. 

The penal code of the kingdom has been for some 
time under the consideration of the Court of Ap- 
peals. They have now concluded their eXamination, 
unanimously agreed that the death 
penalty shall be abolished. It may therefore be 
confidently expected that the abolition will soon be 
effected, 

Asta.—Dispatchesa from Bombay to London an- 


| nounce the pacification of Cabul, the Afghan chiefs 
In the Cortes, on the | 


having given in their allegiance to the present 
Ameer, and the son of the deposed sovereign, who 
had been trying to excite a rebellion, having fled 
from the country. 

Japan.—Advices from Yokohama to Third month 
13th, have been received via San Franciseo. Another 
outbreak against the authority of the Mikado was 
apprehended, a seditious placard having been put 
up at night, threatening the lives of those in power 
unless they should desist from their tyrannical 
acts. The government had taken military pre- 
cautions. 

Canapa.—In the House of Commons of the Do- 
minion, notice was given on the 21st ult. of a 
motion for papers relating to the cost of defending 
the frontier in 1863 and 1854, and subsequent like 


| expenses arising from the threatened Fenian in- 


vasion, a8 constituting aclaim for indemnity against 
the United States. The object was declared to be 
to give members an opportunity of expressing their 
views respecting the proceedings inthe U. 8. Senate 
afew days previously, when Senator Chan ller of 
Michigan offered a resolution declaring that the 
true solution of all controversies between Great 


en-| Britain and the United States will be found in a 
After protesting | 


surrender to the latter of all British possessions in 
North America, and requesting the President to 
open negotiations for a settlement on that basis ; 
which resolution, after a speech from the mover, 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Domestic.—Gen. Canby, commanding in Virginia, 
issued an order on the 221, requiring all persons 
holding office in that State, who had not taken the 
“test oath,’’ to do so. The effect would be to 
vacate a number of offices. F 

Extensive and destructive freshets occurred last 


| week iu many northern rivers, especially in New 


York, New England and Canada. At Albany, the 
water was higher than had ever before been known 
in a spring freshet without ice, and at Hartford, 
Conn., it was 26 ft. 8 in. above low-water mark, a 
height which has been exceeded but four times in 
70 years. On the St. Lawrence, the breaking up 
of the ice added to the damage caused by the high 
water. 

The special session of the U. 8S. Senate ended at 
1.30 A.M. on the 231 alt. A large number of nomi- 


| nations to various offices were acted upon during 


the session. Among them were those of several 
Friends, as Indian Superintendent and Agents 
for the Central Superintendency, which comprises 
Kansas and Indian Territory ; but as some of these 
nominations were rejected, and the places will prob- 
ably be filled by appointment during the recess, the 
publication of the names is deferrred until the com- 
plete list can be given. 

A dispatch dated the 27th ult. from Promontory 
Point, Utah, announced that the junction of the 
Union and Central Pacific Railroads would probably 
be made near that point about the end of this week. 

It is stated that Japanese newspapers have trans- 
lated and published President Grant’s inaugural 
address ; an indication of the intelligent interest in 
Americau affairs felt in that remote country. 





